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HE young man or woman who learns 
to live and work agreeably with other 
people has learned one of the most im- 
portant of all lessons. One must co- 
operate in order to be happy. It is as 
essential for one to develop a helpful, 
reasonable, cooperative spirit as it is 
for him to advance in any of the con- 
ventional studies pursued in the schools. 
Yet many fail to reach the goal of 
reasonableness and cooperation. There 
is considerable evidence to the effect 
that a large proportion of students fail 
to make progress in that direction while 
attending high school and college. Un- 
fortunately there is some evidence indi- 
cating that many youths become more 
selfish rather than less during the later 
years of school life. One who goes in 
that direction is failing in a vital aspect 
of his educational work. 

There has never been a time in the 
history of the world when human beings 
lived successfully in isolation. Man is 
a social animal, and has always found 
some degree of cooperation a necessity. 
But civilized forms of living call for 
ever closer association of individuals. 
As we go about our daily work, we are 
shoulder to shoulder with our fellows. 
We work with them; we eat with them. 
We depend upon others to help us in 
our recreation and our amusements. We 
get along only by means of economic 
associations with many men and women, 
some of them seen and others unseen. 

Life, under modern conditions, is an 
almost unbroken series of cooperative 
enterprises. When the association is 
close, there are many occasions for ir- 
ritation. When one depends for so many 
of his satisfactions upon the conduct of 
other persons, it must inevitably happen 
that he will often be thwarted, that 
there will be conflicts of interest. 
There will also be clashes of person- 
ality, wholly unconnected with the in- 
terests of any of the parties. People 
thrown together, forced to work and 
play and talk together, will at times 
get on each other’s nerves even though 
they are the best of friends. 

If one is to get 
along in such a so- 
ciety, he must sup- 
press his egotism on 
many occasions. He 
must push his own 
feelings and wishes 
into the background. 
Unless one is strong 
in character and 
well poised in mind, 
he will feel the 
strain of this forced 
cooperation. This is another way of 
saying that he will feel the strain of 
civilized living. Only those who are 
finely fitted in intellect and character 
can meet successfully the exacting re- 
quirements of life in the Twentieth 
Century. 

To associate with others day in and 
day out without showing irritation, to 
live calmly, generously, and good- 
humoredly, taking disappointments 
lightly and contributing to the pleas- 
antness of the associated life—to 
do all this is to achieve a distinguished 
manner of living. Such an achievement 
is a mark of poise, a condition of suc- 
cess, a guaranty of happiness, We must 
all attempt to reach this goal. 
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OIL is Iran’s greatest natural resource. 
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These pipes, to carry oil and natural 


gas, are part of the great Abadan refinery of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 


Iran and the West 


Threat of Communism Hangs 
Its Economie Difficul 


RAN, oil-rich nation of the Middle 

East, is the subject of extremely im- 
portant three-party negotiations. One 
of the parties, Iran itself, faces na- 
tional bankruptcy, yet still refuses, as 
we go to press, to come to an agree- 
ment with Great Britain on the ques- 
tion of British oil interests in the 
country. 

Britain, the second party, has made 
numerous attempts to settle the oil 
issue without having to give up en- 
tirely its claim to its Iranian oil prop- 
erties. The United States, the third 
party, is interested primarily in bring- 
ing Iran and Britain together so that 
a communist seizure of the country 
can be avoided, and so that Iran can 
get ahead with its major job—that of 
raising living standards. 


Communist Danger 


The threat of communism that hangs 
over Iran makes the situation ex- 
tremely dangerous. Unless Premier 
Mossadegh can get the country on its 
feet, the Communist or Tudeh Party 
may seize power. Should this happen, 
Iran would come under Russia’s con- 
trol and Soviet influence would extend 
north and south across Asia from the 
Arctic to the Indian Ocean. Iran's 
rich oil resources would no longer be 
available to the west, but would, in all 
probability, be taken to feed the Rus- 
sian military machine. 


over Middle Eastern Nation as 


ties Grow More Serious 


In spite of this danger Mossadegh 
has refused steadfastly to enter into 
any compromise of the oil question. 
He is said, first of all, to believe that 
the possibility of a communist upris- 
ing in Iran is very slight. Then, too, 
he has a deep-seated distrust of the 
west. He is afraid any agreement 
with Britain will be to the disadvan- 
tage of Iran. 

The troubles that have led to the 
present crisis in the Middle Eastern 
land go back to March 1951, when the 
Iranian parliament voted to nationalize 
the great oil industry—to bring it 
under government ownership. This 
meant taking over the main oil-pro- 
ducing firm in the country, the British- 
controlled Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

Nationalization, carried out during 
the months which followed, brought 
new problems for Iran, and for other 
countries as well. Great Britain, 
whose people owned more than half of 
the Anglo-Iranian company’s stock, 
objected strenuously to having the oil 
properties taken. As a result, Brit- 
ish technicians employed by the Anglo- 
Iranian company were called home and 
the production of oil, especially at the 
Abadan refinery, came almost to a 
standstill. This brought unemploy- 
ment to thousands of Iranians who had 
worked for the company, and revenues 
the British had paid Iran for the oil 

(Concluded on page 6) 





Foreign Policy 
Is Major Issue 


Two Parties Frequently Differ 
Over How We Can Best Curb 


Communist Expansion 


ENERAL Dwight Eisenhower, 

Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident, and Governor Adlai Stevenson 
of Illinois, Democratic nominee, agree 
that the major issue of the campaign 
is foreign policy. On certain points 
they see eye to eye; on others they 
do not. 

Foreign policy may be defined as the 
way our country gets along with other 
lands. Wise planning in this field is 
one of the most important tasks that 
our government must perform. The 
way in which the nation conducts its 
relations with other countries may tip 
the balance toward peace or war. 

It is the responsibility of the admin- 
istration to take the lead in mapping 
out our foreign policy. The President 
of the United States has many powers 
in this field and, merely by supporting 
or opposing certain plans, he can wield 
great influence. His principal adviser 
on foreign affairs is the Secretary of 
State. 

Thus, in recent years, President 
Truman and Secretary of State Ache- 
son have played leading roles in di- 
recting foreign policy. However, Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats have 
had a hand in making international 
decisions. This situation is an out- 
growth of the war years when the two 
parties worked side by side to combat 
common enemies. At that time, Dem- 
ocratic and Republican leaders agreed 
to cooperate in carrying out a biparti- 
san, or two-party, foreign policy. The 
late Senator Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan was one of the chief Republi- 
can supporters of the bipartisan policy. 


Not So Close 


Cooperation in this field has not been 
so close. since the war ended as it was 
during the years of the conflict, yet 
some effort has been made to keep the 
two parties working together. Both 
Democrats and Republicans agree that 
the main purpose of our foreign policy 
should be to check communist aggres- 
sion, but they often differ over how 
best to achieve this goal. 

Democrats have generally backed the 
Truman administration’s policies in 
foreign affairs, but Republicans have 
become increasingly critical of the way 
in which we have dealt with other na- 


tions. Moreover, there has been a 
split among the Republicans them- 
selves on foreign policy. Some Re- 


publicans are much more critical than 
others of the Truman administration’s 
direction of affairs in this field. 

On page 2 is a pro and con discus- 
sion of the foreign-policy views of the 
two parties and of their Presidential 
candidates as set forth at the time of 
this writing. 


(Concluded on page 2) 
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Opposing Party Views on Foreign Policy 


(Secona of a Series on Campaign Issues ) 








What The Republicans Say 


Korea. General Eisenhower thinks 
that the Truman administration blun- 
dered badly in permitting a situation 
to develop (hat allowed the communists 
to strike in South Korea. Hewever, 
once the communists struck, we had 
no choice—according to General Eisen- 
hower—but to resist. Now that we 
are involved, we must stick it out, 
working patiently all the time to find 
a way to end the conflict. 

Eisenhower does not favor extend- 
ing the war into China. He feels that 
such a step would involve us in a 
bigger conflict at a time when we can- 
not afford to become further involved. 

Certain Republicans go much far- 
ther than General Eisenhower in con- 
demning the role of the Truman ad- 
ministration in the Korean war. They 
say that the President overstepped his 
powers in sending troops into Korea. 
So long as we are in the war, though, 
these Republicans feel that we should 
take greater steps to win it quickly 
and decisively—bombing China, if nec- 
essary—or else withdraw completely. 

Rest of Far East. Republicans hold 
that the administration’s ‘‘do-nothing” 
policy allowed the communists to seize 
China soon after World War II. They 
say we must not permit Formosa, the 
island to which Chiang Kai-shek and 
his Chinese forces re- 
treated, to fall into communist hands. 

Some Republicans feel we should 
encourage Chiang to invade the main- 
land of Asia, but General Eisenhower 
does not share this view. He believes 
that Chiang’s troops are needed to de- 
fend Formosa. Eisenhower 
continued arms aid to Indochina in 
that country’s fight against commu- 
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KOREAN POLICY is one of the point 
on which the Democratic and Republi- 


can parties strongly disagree 


AN OBSERVER BY uN 


nists. He also favors defensive alli- 
ances with free nations in the Pacific 
area to prevent communist expansion. 

Russia. General 
that the threat of Soviet expansion 
has put our nation “in greater peril 
than at any time in our history.” If 
we build up our defenses properly, 
however, he thinks there is no reason 
for fear, since will not dare 
risk a war then. 

The General believes we must make 
plain to Russia that we will not recog- 
nize her rights to any lands she has 


Eisenhower says 


Russia 


We must use our influ- 
in apeaceable way, he says, 
to help communist-controlled nations 
achieve their freedom. 

Fisenhower thinks that our foreign 
policy has often been carried on too 
timidly and fearfully, and that the 
administration has not thought and 
planned far enough ahead as to how 
it would deal with different types of 
emergencies. Moreover, he says, the 
American people have never been given 
a clear idea of our foreign-policy goals. 

General Eisenhower indicates that 
the administration has at times been 
overly soft in dealing with Russia. He 
points é6ut that he advised against let- 
ting Russia go into Manchuria in the 
closing weeks of World War II, and 
that he was against the division of 
Germany into zones at the end of the 
war. In both cases, the administration 
acted against his advice. 

Western Europe. Republicans feel 
that General Eisenhower’s experience 
in Europe, both as a wartime leader 
and as head of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, is one of his best 
qualifications for the Presidency. He 
knows how to use military strength 
to prevent war, they say, and if war 
comes, he knows how to use military 
strength to win. 

General Eisenhower believes 
strongly in NATO—the organization 
he helped build—as an instrument of 
collective security. He believes we 
must keep our allies and help build 
their strength, but says that Europe 
must also help herself. He pledges 
“unwavering support of the United 
Nations.” 

Not all Republicans put the stress on 
Western Europe that General Eisen- 
hower does. The same group which 
has been most critical of administra- 
tion policies in Asia feels that we must 
not spend so much time and money in 
helping build up Europe, but should 
concentrate on strengthening our naval 
and air defenses at home. 

Other issues. Republicans are 
highly critical of administration policy 
in the Middle East, particularly in 
Iran where anti-American feeling runs 
high. General Eisenhower feels that 
bad blunders have been made here, 
and that prompt action is necessary 
if this region is to stay on the demo- 
cratic side. 

General Eisenhower favors limited 
aid to underdeveloped nations in vari- 
ous parts of the world to help them de- 
velop their resources and increase their 
strength to resist communism. Some 
Republicans, on the other hand, op- 
pose such programs on the grounds 
that they are too costly. 

Eisenhower believes that good trade 
relations with other lands are a step 
toward peace. 

Republicans, in general, are much 
more critical of our trade-agreements 
program with other countries than are 
Democrats. Under this program, we 
have agreed to lower duties on foreign 
articles coming into the United States 
if similar concessions are made to us 
in selling our products abroad. 

Many Republicans feel that this pro- 
gram has too often permitted foreign- 
made goods to compete unfairly with 
similar products made in the U. 8. 
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The Democratic Statement 


Korea. Democrats generally sup- 
port the policies that have been car- 
ried out in Korea. Governor Steven- 
son feels that the administration did 
the right thing by sending U. S. troops 
into Korea when the communists 
struck. He thinks we must continue to 
hold out against the communists. At 
the same time, we must patiently con- 
tinue to negotiate and must avoid fall- 
ing into communist traps. There is, 
he warns, no “magic formula” for end- 
ing the war. 

Stevenson is opposed to our becom- 
ing involved any deeper than we are 
now. We must not, for example, ex- 
tend the war into China, for such a 
move would carry grave dangers. 

In connection with the Korean war 
and with other matters in which the 
United Nations is involved, Democrats 
claim that Governor Stevenson has a 
good background for the Presidency. 
They point out that he took part in the 
San Francisco conference where the 
United Nations came into existence, 
and later was an adviser and alternate 
delegate to the General Assembly. He 
strongly supports the UN. 

Rest of Far East. Most Democrats 
feel that the record of the Truman ad- 
ministration in China is much better 
than Republicans make out. Demo- 
crats agree that it was unfortunate 
that the communists took over China, 
but they contend that we did all we 
reasonably could to help Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government in the way of arms 
aid. We could not have kept China in 
the hands of Chiang and his support- 
ers without full-scale intervention, 
they say, and this was something 
which the overwhelming majority of 
the American people did not want. 

Governor Stevenson says that For- 
mosa must not be permitted to fall 
into communist hands. He is in favor 
of extending arms aid to Indochina 
to help the government there cope 
with the communist threat. He feels 
strongly that we must do everything 
within reason to keep India from fall- 
ing under communist control. 

Russia. Democrats—like Republi- 
cans—think that Soviet expansion is 
the biggest threat to world peace. 
They say that the Truman administra- 
tion has taken strong and _ positive 
steps to throw up defenses against the 
Soviet threat. 

For example, Democrats point to the 
steps that the U. S. took in Greece 
when Russia tried to get control of 
that country by working through 
Greek communists. At that time, 
President Truman recommended a 
large-scale program of military aid, 
and today Greece is firmly in the demo- 
cratic column. This is but one of a 
number of positive steps—Democrats 
say—which have been taken under the 
leadership of the Truman administra- 
tion to contain the Soviets. 

Governor Stevenson has indicated 
that, in general, he backs the steps 
which have been taken in recent years 
to check Soviet expansion. In cases 
where our plans have not worked out 
as it had been hoped they would, the 
Illinois governor says that the main 
-ause is the fact that Russia has not 
lived up to her promises. No one in 
our country, Mr, Stevenson believes, 


can be blamed for Russia’s refusal to 
abide by her pledges. 

Western Europe. Democrats claim 
that in Western Europe the Truman 
administration has directed policies 
which have kept this part of the world 
from falling to the communists. They 
say that both France and Italy might 
have been taken over by communists 
if it had not been for the success of the 
European Recovery Plan in helping to 
rebuild these countries and to revital- 
ize their economic systems. 

They also point to the North At- 














RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 

HOW TO STOP Russian aggression in 

Europe and elsewhere is a question that 
divides the two major parties 


lantic Treaty Organization as an ef- - 
fective instrument of collective secu- 
rity. Far more Democrats than Re- 
publicans in Congress, they claim, have 
wholeheartedly supported both the 
European Recovery Plan and NATO. 

Certain Democrats say that we must 
not hold out false hopes of liberation 
to the people of communist-controlled 
lands. The main thing at this time is 
to keep Russia from going any further 
in making conquests. 

Democrats agree that General Eisen- 
hower did a good job in running 
NATO. They contend, though, that 
the General, if elected President, would 
be badly hampered by that wing of his 
own party which has continually criti- 
cized the program of collective secu- 
rity that Eisenhower himself supports. 
This group, they say, would be likely 
to dominate Congress if the Republi- 
“ans win the election. 

Other issues. Democrats feel that 
we should make regional pacts with 
some of the Middle Eastern countries. 
They say that the Democratic admin- 
istration is no more to blame than the 
Republicans for the unsettled situation 
in that part of the world. 

Democrats favor continuance of the 
Point Four program to help underde- 
veloped nations. Governor Stevenson 
has specifically spoken out in favor of 
this program which helps nations de- 
velop their resources. 

Democrats, to a greater extent than 
Republicans, favor the trade-agree- 
ment pacts which we have with a num- 
ber of countries. Democratic support- 
ers of these pacts believe that we 
should be willing to permit foreigners 
to sell as many goods in our country 
as we sell in foreign lands, 
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Science News 











The whooping crane—one of Amer- 
ica’s largest birds—is now among our 
rarest fowl. There are fewer than 40 
of them left. Each year, the big white 
birds migrate between Canada and 
Texas. In their winter home in Texas 
they are carefully guarded, but, until 
recently, no one knew exactly where 
the birds spent the summer. 

During recent months, two scien- 
tists succeeded in locating the nesting 
grounds of the rare birds. Whooping 
cranes were spotted near Great Slave 
Lake in northern Canada. Now that 
the wildlife experts know where the 
birds spend the summer, they hope to 
be able to protect them during their 
stay in the northland. 


A new all-weather life raft will 
soon replace those now in use on Navy 
vessels. Unlike the old type, which 
simply kept men afloat until help ar- 
rived, the new raft is designed to pro- 
tect shipwrecked victims from intense 
cold or heat. 

The raft is covered with a protec- 
tive canopy. In cold weather the 
hatches may be tightly closed. In the 
tropics the hatches may be opened, 
and an inner floor removed so that the 
craft is cooled by sea water. 

More than 60 pounds of equipment 
—including food, medical and signal 
supplies, and a water-purifying unit 
are enclosed. The raft, which holds 
15 men, inflates itself in less than 30 
seconds. 

Similar models are being developed 
for use on planes that must fly over the 
water. 


This fall, archaeologists will con- 
tinue the job of digging out another 
pyramid which was discovered recently 
in the Egyptian desert—about 50 miles 
from the city of Cairo. So far they 
have uncovered a terrace, the base of 
the pyramid, and piles of stone which 
once formed the walls of a temple. The 
scientists hope to find the hidden burial 
chamber of the Egyptian ruler for 
whom the pyramid was built. 

Archaeologists that the huge 
stone structure probably built 
about 2700 B.C. It is likely that the 
big blocks used in its construction 
were floated across the Nile River and 
then dragged up ramps and put into 
place. The ancient Egyptians had no 
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machinery to use in the construction 
of their buildings. 
—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 





UNITED PRESS 
can hear 
radio and television programs with this 


PARTIALLY DEAF listeners 


hearing aid. Demonstrated at a radio 
show in London recently, the device en- 
ables hard-of-hearing people to regulate 
the volume of the program individually. 
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PETROLEUM, copper, silver, gold, and lead are among Mexico’s main resources 


Celebration in Mexico 





Revolution in 1310 


ELLS will ring out all over Mexico 
tomorrow, for it is Independence 
Day for our neighbors south of the 
border. They will celebrate their na- 
tion’s revolution against Spain in 1810. 
The country has come a long way 
and seen many government changes 
since the days of Spanish rule. Now 
the Mexicans are looking forward to 
December 1, when their new President, 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, takes over the 
reins of government. He was elected 
in July to succeed President Miguel 
Aleman. 
Mexico 
tensive 


has been undergoing ex- 
industrial and agricultural 
changes in recent years, and the new 
President is pledged to continue the 
work. The land south of the Rio 
Grande badly needs to make economic 
progress, for most of its people are 
very poor by our standards. 


Mixed Ancestry 


A majority of Mexicans are of mixed 
ancestry, part Indian and part Span- 
ish. Another large group, about 29 
per cent, consists of Indians, and 
about 15 per cent of the people are 
Spanish. Those with Indian blood 
are descended from the ancient Maya, 
Toltec, and Aztec Indians who lived in 
Mexico before the Spanish conquerors 
came in the 16th century. 

The nation is about one quarter the 
size of the United States, and its land 
must support over 25 million persons. 
It has been difficult to do so because 
much of the country is taken up by 
mountains, jungle, and desert. Too, 
the Mexicans have not been able to 
produce as much food as is needed 
because of the use of primitive farm- 
ing methods and the lack of knowledge 
and facilities for adequate conserva- 
tion practices. 

Mexico’s earth is rich in natural 
resources. She is the world’s leading 
producer of silver and has vast stores 
of gold, copper, oil, lead, zinc, mercury, 
and iron. Leading Mexican exports 
are cotton, meat, fish, and silver. 

Despite the wealth of resources, the 
country’s farm areas and little vil- 
lages are dotted with adobe huts with 
thatched roofs and dirt floors. The 
people who live in these homes do not 
have the modern conveniences we con- 
sider so necessary. Only in the cities 
are there modern houses and apart- 
ment buildings. Even a great many 


of the city people live in slums or other 
undesirable quarters. 

Chief item in the average Mexican’s 
diet is corn. 
next. Only the wealthy are well fed 
and have the variety of foods we have. 

Another big Mexican problem is 
education. The government is work- 
ing hard to reduce the number of per- 
sons who cannot read or write. In 
1930, 60 per cent of the population was 
illiterate. Latest figures give the total 
as only 21 per cent. New schools are 
going up in the land and more are 
planned. In the capital, Mexico City, 
the National University of Mexico City 
is in the midst of a 20-million-dollar 
building program. The school, when 
completed, will have room for some 
30,000 students. 

The health of the Mexicans is im- 
proving under the latest programs. 
The government is warring against 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes and is 
fighting other diseases. Hospitals and 
clinics are being set up all over Mexico 
and the average Mexican is learning 
more about simple health rules. 

Mexico is seeking to modernize both 
its farming and industrial methods. 
The government is playing a leading 
role in directing the nation’s economic 
development. Many Mexicans feel 
that it is doing too much along this 
line and that it is seriously interfer- 
ing with private initiative and enter- 
prise. Supporters of the program say 
that in order to enable Mexico to catch 
up with more advanced and indus- 
trialized nations, the government must 
take an active part in directing the 
country’s economic plans. 
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Pronunciations 
Abadan—ah-bah-dahn’ 
Mohammed Mossadegh — m6-ham’mid 
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Readers Say— 











When we think of America, we think 
of freedom. Yet, can we have true 
freedom when only about half of our 
citizens go to the polls at election time? 
Our forefathers died to establish this 
free nation. Our men are dying today 
in Korea to save the freedom they gave 
us. If freedom is worth dying for, 
it is worth voting for. 

PaT GROss, 
Oregon City, Oregon 


* 


We believe that 18-year-olds who 
can meet all citizenship requirements 
should be allowed to vote. We take 
this position because (1) 18-year-olds 
are called to serve the nation in the 
armed forces; (2) many of them have 
just finished high school and the knowl- 
edge of national and world affairs is 
fresh in their minds; and (3) a num- 
ber have become self-supporting. 

THE DEMOCRACY CLASS, 
Floral, Arkansas 


* 


I strongly oppose voting rights for 
18-year-old citizens. I don’t think they 
are mature enough to carry the heavy 
responsibility of citizenship at that 
age. However, they should encourage 
adults to vote and, in general, they 
should prepare for the day when they 
are old enough to go to the polls. 

PENELOPE COLLINS, 
St. Albans, Vermont 


* 


Within the past few months, much 
has been said about the rising cost of 
living. But nothing seems to be done 
about it. We know that inflation 
lowers the buying power of our dollar 
and that it boosts the cost of our de- 


My i 











Let’s start fighting 


fense program. 
inflation by buying only what we need, 
putting money aside, and asking our 
government to take the steps necessary 
to halt price increases. 
SHERWOOD HAWLEY, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


Should we send additional aid to 
communist Yugoslavia? I say “yes.” 
It is true that Yugoslavia is a commu- 
nist nation, but she is fiercely anti- 
Russian as well. We need a strong 
Yugoslavia on our side to help protect 
Europe from the Soviet menace. 

BILL WINTERSTEEN, 
Chappaqua, New York 


* 


I don’t think we 
strengthen Yugoslavia. After all, she 
has communist leaders, and I don’t 
believe we can trust the word of any 
communist. In a showdown with Rus- 
sia, Yugoslavia may actualiy turn 
against US. BARBARA THOMPSON, 

West Lima, Wisconsin 


should help 
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The Story of the Week 


Fifty Days Till Election 


In just 50 days, the polls will open 
for the nation’s big election contests. 
Next the vital question 
of who shall lead our nation for the 
next few years will be decided. Every- 
one—young people and adults, men and 
women—must help get out the vote if 
election 


November 4, 


we are to have a successful 
turnout this year. 

If you live in Montana, you can en- 
courage all of your friends of voting 
age to register as voters (have their 
names recorded with election officials) 
before next Friday. Montana voters 
must that time if they 
wish to vote on election day. If you 
are a resident of Arizona, New Jersey, 


register by 


or Ohio, you can remind your parents 
that the 
before the 


registration 
of this 


and neighbors 

deadline falls 

month. 
Regardless of where you may live, 


end 


you can do a great service to the cause 
of our democracy if you encourage a// 
citizens to there is. still 
time, to study the issues in the cam- 


register if 


paign, and to vote on election day. 

If your class is doing anything spe- 
cial in the effort to stimulate interest 
and participation in the campaign, 
please write and tell us about it. We 
should like to pass such information 


on to our other readers. 


Fair Sex in Politics 


Members of the fair sex are well 
represented in this election 
contests. All told, there are 25 women 
in the race for seats in 
lawmaking body. The exact 
runnivzg in the November 
though, may be less than that. 
of the feminine contenders for seats 


year’s 


the national 
number 
election, 
Some 
in Congress must get their parties’ 
approval in preliminary elections be- 
fore they can take part in the final 
congressional race. 

In the 82nd 
journed last 
women 


which ad- 

were 11 
of these—six 
held 


Congress, 
July, there 
members. Ten 
tepublicans and four Democrats 
seats in the House. The eleventh 
served in the upper house. She is 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith, Re- 
publican, of Maine. Her six-year term 
doesn’t expire until January, 1955. 
There is no accurate of the 
number of feminine candidates run- 
ning for state and local offices this 


count 


ee 


THE STARFIRE, one of America’s newest warplanes. When 
the plane is in combat, a ring behind its black nose opens and 


Leaders of women’s groups, 
however, say that a record number of 
the fair sex may hold political jobs 
after the November election results 
are known. 


On the Brighter Side 


We have been getting good news 
from at least one corner of the globe 
this month—the eastern Mediterra- 
nean region. 

In almost every Moslem nation of 
North Africa and the Middle East, 
newspapers and public leaders have 
beex praising the United States. 
Friendliness toward us has greatly in- 
creased since Uncle Sam did a good 
for the Arabs late last month. 
Air Force planes flew nearly 
1,000 stranded Moslem pilgrims, with- 
out cost to them, from the Middle East- 
ern land of Lebanon to Mecca in Saudi 
Arabia. These pilgrims were anxious 
to reach their holy city of Mecca in 
time for important religious observ- 


vear. 


deed 
U. S. 


ances. 

In another part of the Mediterra- 
nean, Italy and Yugoslavia have re- 
ported their willingness to settle a 
long-standing quarrel over the terri- 
tory of Trieste by dividing the dis- 
puted area between them. A tiny land 
bordered by Italy and Yugoslavia, 
Trieste has been a bone of contention 
between her two neighbors at least 
since the end of World War II. 

At the same time, Marshal Tito’s 




















PICTURES and words are being used to teach people to read in India. Dr. Frank 
Laubach of New York, who developed the system, expects charts like the one he 
exhibits above to be used in 16,500 Indian villages during the next three years. 


Starfire’s range. 


communist, but anti-Russian, Yugo- 
slavia is becoming more and more 
friendly with our allies, Greece and 
Turkey. Preliminary military talks 
are now being held by representatives 
of these countries as a step toward 
setting up a united front against pos- 
sible Soviet military moves against 
this vital part of the globe. 


Aviation Progress 


British flyers tested their aerial 
seven-league boots a short time ago 
and flew across the Atlantic twice in 
only seven hours and 59 minutes. They 
averaged 531 miles an hour in the 
Canberra twin-jet bomber to make 
their flight from Northern Ireland to 
Newfoundland and back between sun- 
rise and sunset. The distance traveled 
was 4,146 miles. 

The trip was another milestone in 
aviation progress. So rapid have been 
the strides made in air travel that even 
this outstanding achievement will un- 
doubtedly be topped before long. 

Looking forward into aviation’s fu- 
ture New York Times Military Edi- 
tor Hanson W. Baldwin predicts we’ll 
eventually have an atomic-powered 
bomber, “capable perhaps of almost 
endless flight around the earth.” 

Baldwin points out that the B-29 
Superforts which delivered the first 
atom bombs to Japan are now old 
fashioned. Even the newer B-36’s 
which combine propeller and jet power 
will no longer be produced for our Air 
Forces. Our chief air weapon now is 
to be the B-52, a mammoth jet bomber 
which can carry the new hydrogen 
bomb and drop it from altitudes higher 
than 50,000 feet, or more than nine 
miles in the sky. The B-52 travels at 
speeds faster than sound. 

The successor to the B-52 is being 
planned now. And in the distant fu- 
ture, unmanned, long-range aircraft 
which can fly with great accuracy to 
distant targets may be the main weap- 
ons of our Air Force. 


Attitude Toward UN 


The United Nations will celebrate 
its seventh birthday next October 24. 
What is the world’s attitude toward 
the UN now that the global body has 
been operating for almost seven years? 

In his recent annual report, UN Sec- 
retary General Trygve Lie answered 
this question as follows: 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


24 rockets can be unleashed at the instant a foe crosses the 
The plane is “in the 600 mile-per-hour class.” 


“When the UN was first set up in 
1945, many peoples in all corners of 
the globe hopefully regarded it as an 
instrument for permanent peace. A 
few years later, as the ‘cold war’ be- 
tween communism and democracy be- 
gan in earnest, large numbers of 
persons lost faith in the world organi- 
zation as a peace organ. Now, most 
individuals have a more realistic atti- 
tude toward the UN. They know it 
can do an important job toward main- 
taining peace. 

“But these people realize that there 
is no magic way in which any organi- 
zation can prevent wars. Of course, 
they look upon the global body as one 
of the chief long-term hopes for peace. 
Nevertheless, they are aware that all 
nations and all individuals must work 
together in friendship before we can 
be assured of a peaceful world.” 


For Our Allies 


According to government figures, 
the United States shipped the follow- 
ing military items to its allies, mostly 
in Europe, during one month this past 
summer: 1,723 radios and radar de- 
vices; 11,675 motor transport vehicles ; 
582 tanks and combat vehicles; 294,317 
small arms and machine guns; 1,107 
artillery pieces; and 89 aircraft. 

In a period of 16 months, ending 
last June 30, we sent our friends 
abroad a total of 15,064 radios and 
radar devices; 12,002 tanks and com- 
bat vehicles; 58,973 motor transport 
vehicles; 1,098,517 small arms and 
machine guns; 13,594 artillery pieces; 
and 1,715 aircraft. In addition, Uncle 
Sam shipped several millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of ammunition to his allies. 


Women Needed 


Defense Department leaders are dis- 
appointed. Last fall they launched a 
campaign to recruit 72,500 women for 
our armed forces. So far, only about 
18,000 have joined—just a little over 
a fifth of the department’s goal. 

This means, defense officials point 
out, that men able to fight must do 
office work and other assignments for 
the armed forces—work which women 
ordinarily do in civilian life. During 
World War II, for instance, leaders 
found that women could do about 400 
of the 600 types of jobs in the Army. 
These were jobs which didn’t involve 
combat, great physical strength, long 
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special training periods, and the like. 

But even during World War II, 
women didn’t seem to realize how im- 
portant they were to the armed forces. 
Women recruitment goals were never 
reached during the war. The total 
number of women in uniform at no 
time went over 275,000. 

Women are so badly needed in our 
fighting forces that some leaders are 
talking of a draft. Others believe that 
stepped-up recruiting programs would 
do the job. 


Korea and Moscow 


The world is still waiting for some 
indication of what is taking place in 
the talks between the Russian and 
Chinese Communists. Almost.a month 
has now passed sinee a Chinese dele- 
gation, headed by Premier Chou En- 
lai, reached Moscow for the delibera- 
tions. Korean strategy is undoubtedly 
one of the major topics being discussed 
in the Russian capital, but the deci- 
sions reached on the subject may not 
be known for some time. 

Meanwhile, United Nations 
have stepped up the bombing of supply 
depots and other military installations 
in North Korea. Civilian populations 
near the military targets have often 
been warned that raids were coming. 
While the warnings also gave advance 
notice to the communist forces that 
the warplanes were coming, the attacks 
frequently met little opposition. 

Truce talks between the Korean op- 
ponents continue, but they amount to 
little more than a formality. Re- 
cently, the communists began con- 
struction of a wooden building to house 
the conferences. Observers wondered 
whether this indicated that the com- 
munists thought the negotiations 
might go on forever. 


forces 


More About Egypt 


What is happening in Egypt? The 
outside world has become increasingly 
interested in this question since 
Egypt’s strong man, General Moham- 
med Naguib, fired his premier last 
week. Aly Maher had served as 
After 


premier for only a few weeks. 


General Naguib and his army forces 
had seized control of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment late in the summer, the gen- 
eral asked Aly Maher, one of the 
nation’s most prominent citizens, to 
be premier. Why, after only a short 
time, did he retire him from office? 
One answer is that Premier Maher 
did not cooperate sufficiently with Gen- 
eral Naguib in carrying out land re- 
forms and eliminating corruption in 
the government. The general treated 
some of his opponents much more 
drastically than he did his premier. 
A number of them were imprisoned. 
There is no question that Egypt is 
in urgent need of agricultural and gov- 
ernmental reforms. It had been hoped 
that these could be carried out to some 
extent, at least, by democratic proc- 
Apparently, General Naguib 
and his supporters think otherwise. 
The general, as we go to press, has 
taken over the role of premier. 
Whether he will keep it or appoint 
someone else remains to be seen. 


esses. 


Austrian Treaty? 


Austria has been impatiently, wait- 
ing for a peace settlement and inde- 
pendence ever since the close of World 


War II in 1945. For the past seven 
years, the little European land has 
been occupied by American, British, 


French, and Soviet troops. Austria is 
divided into various zones of occupa- 
tion, but unlike Germany, it is not 
sliced into two separate political re- 
gions—it is united under one national 
government. 

Uncle Sam is giving strong support 
to Austria’s plea for a peace treaty. 
We are helping her economically, too. 
American aid to Austria since World 
War II totals about a billion dollars. 
In addition, American business experts 
are helping Austria boost her world 
trade. 

Next month, new efforts are to be 
made for an Austrian peace settle- 
ment. 3razil and other non- 
communist lands are planning to get 
the United Nations General Assembly, 
which opens its annual meetings on 
October 14, to try for a speedy adop- 
tion of a treaty for Austria. 


some 
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TRUCE TALKS in Korea are taking place in a new home at Panmunjom. Com- 
munists have constructed the building, shown in the background, to take the place 
of the light tent in the center, where talks have been held for more than a year. 





DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTES 


JOHN SPARKMAN 


ice-Presidential 


ENATOR John Sparkman of Ala- 

bama, who is running for the Vice 
Presidency on the Democratic ticket, 
is the first Alabaman to be nominated 
for that office by the Democrats since 
their convention in Baltimore just 100 
years ago. In 1852, William King was 
named to run with Franklin Pierce. 

Fifty-two-year-old Sparkman was 
the seventh of eleven children. His 
father was a tenant farmer in north- 
ern Alabama, and the Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominee attended a one-room grade 
school and a county high school. 

When he was a high school senior 
he secured a $75 loan on a cotton crop 
he had raised. This money was 
enough for a start through college. 
Working at odd jobs, and with a fel- 
lowship he got while a junior, he was 
graduated from the University of Ala- 
bama in 1921. He received his law de- 
gree in 1923 and then another degree 
in 1924. He began his law practice 
a year later. For the next three years 
he divided his time between his law 
practice and teaching duties at Hunts- 
ville College. 

Senator Sparkman was elected to 
the U. S. House of Representatives in 
1936. He served there until 1946. 
In that year he won a seat in the Sen- 
ate and for a short time, because of 
a peculiarity in Alabama law, was a 
member of both houses. He withdrew 
from the House of Representatives as 
soon as his election to the Senate was 
legally certified. 


Supports Administration 


The Vice-Presidential nominee has 
been an ardent supporter of the Tru- 
man administration’s foreign policy 
and most of its domestic program. On 
one question, that of civil rights, he 
has voted against the administration. 
He and other southern legislators want 
certain problems relating to minority” 
groups to be handled by the states 
rather than by the federal government. 
President Truman has called for fed- 
eral control in these matters. On 
nearly all other questions, however, 
Senator Sparkman has supported the 
Truman administration. 

In 1950, Sparkman was appointed a 
member of our country’s delegation to 
the United Nations. Then, in July 
of this year, he won the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination at the Democrats’ 
convention in Chicago. At the pres- 
ent time, both he and Senator Nixon 
are campaigning hard in the effort to 
achieve victory for their parties and 
themselves in the November elections. 





AN NATIONAL COMMITTER 


RICHARD NIXON 


Candidates 


ALIFORNIA’S Republican Senator 


Richard Nixon is General Eisen- 
hower’s running mate during the cam- 
paign leading to the November elec- 
tion. The 39-year-old Vice-Presiden- 
tial nominee has a ready smile and 
makes friends easily. 

As a boy he worked in his family’s 
California lemon grove and later in 
their general store and filling station. 
He also engaged in various part-time 
jobs to help pay his way through Whit- 
tier College and Duke University law 
school. For a time he served as an 
attorney with a federal agency in 
Washington. Then early in World War 
II, Nixon enlisted in the Navy. 
Fifteen months of his four years of 
Navy service were spent in the South 
Pacific theater of war. He held the 
rank of lieutenant commander when he 
was discharged in 1946. 


Started by Accident 


The strapping, six-foot Californian 
got his start in politics almost by acci- 
dent. Some friends told him about a 
newspaper ad in which groups of citi- 
zens said they were seeking a candi- 
date to run for a seat in the U. S. 
House of Representatives. Nixon de- 
cided to try for the office and won the 
congressional contest of 1946 against 
experienced politicians. 

During his early career as a con- 
gressman, the energetic Nixon won 
nation-wide attention for his anti-com- 
munist campaigns. He was one of the 
most active members of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee at 
the time it was hunting for commu- 
nist sympathizers thought to be work- 
ing for Uncle Sam. He was one of 
the chief figures in the jailing of Alger 
Hiss, the State Department employee 
who was convicted of perjury for say- 
ing, under oath, that he had not given 
Department documents to members of 
the communist underground in this 
country. 

In 1948, Nixon was re-elected to the 
House, and two years later he won a 
seat in the Senate. He has backed 
legislation designed to prevent corrup- 
tion in government and to restrict the 
activities of communists. Nixon voted 
for limiting Presidential terms to two: 
he helped write the Taft-Hartley labor 
law; he voted against the collection of 
poll taxes as a requirement for voting, 
and has been in favor of international 
cooperation. He opposes public hous- 
ing legislation but has said he is in 
favor of a universal military training 
program. 
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Trouble in Iran 


(Concluded from page 1) 


rights, or concessions, disappeared. 

By summer of this year, the Iranian 
government was almost without money 
and the country was in serious eco- 
nomic difficulties. Premier 
degh then asked for far-reaching 
powers so that he might try to improve 
the situation. Iran’s shah, or king, 
refused to give the premier the au- 
thority he wanted; Mossadegh re- 
signed; and a new premier was named. 
After riots and disorders swept parts 
of the country, though, Mossadegh was 


Mossa- 


recalled and given complete control of 
the country for six months, 
Internationally, Iran’s taking of the 
oil properties created equally serious 
difficulties. Relations between Iran and 
Great Britain have been at the break- 
ing point, as a result of the seizure, 
and anti-British demonstrations have 
frequently forth Iran. 


burst across 


ww 


MOHAMMED MOSSADEGH, left, is 
Iran’s Premier. Mohammed Riza Pah- 
lavi, right, is the country’s Shah or King. 


The United States came into the pic- 
ture when President Truman, in June 
1951, sent a special message to Mossa- 
degh asking him to negotiate the ques- 
tion of oil nationalization. Repeated 
attempts have been made by our coun- 
try to bring the two together. 

Our position in the dispute is a 
difficult one. We understand Britain’s 
resentment at having her oil proper- 
ties taken, and we condemn any na- 
tion which breaks its agreements with 
other countries, as Iran has done. 

At the same time, we see the Iranian 
point of view. In Iran, as in other 
countries of the Middle East, a tide of 
nationalism is on the rise. People are 
determined to be entirely free from 
foreign influence. This intense desire 
on the part of the Iranians to be “boss” 
in their own house is one factor that 
led them to take over the British oil 
interests. 

Another factor—one. which the 
United States also understands—is the 
feeling of the Iranians that they were 
not benefiting as much as they should 
from their oil wealth. According to 
a Middle Eastern spokesman, Iran has 
received only 9 per cent of the profits 
from the Anglo-Iranian company’s op- 
erations during the years. 
Britain, in answer to this claim, points 
out that British money has paid for 
most of the oil installations and that 
British technicians have developed 
Iran’s petroleum industry. Therefore, 
it is said, British investors deserve a 


past 50 


large share of the profits. 

Since the oil dispute arose, Ameri- 
can policy has been directed toward 
trying to bring about an agreement 
that would satisfy Britain and, at the 
same time, meet the natural desires of 
the Iranian people. The most recent 
proposals, put before Iran and Britain 
about two weeks ago, provided for (1) 
U. S. aid to Iran, (2) removal of a 
British blockade that has prevented 
the Middle Eastern nation from selling 
oil which it has produced since the 


British left, and (3) negotiation of 


the payments to be paid Britain for 
the oil properties. Britain was willing 
to accept this settlement, but Iran 
rejected it. 

Iran’s rejection again brought up 
the possibility of communist seizure 
of the country. Although the condi- 
tions of poverty, illiteracy, and in- 
equality of opportunity that exist in 
Iran are usually the conditions that 
foster the spread of communism, the 
Communist or Tudeh Party has actu- 
ally gained little support among the 
people. Nevertheless, the party is well 
organized, and most observers believe, 
could easily take over the Iranian gov- 
ernment if Premier Mossadegh fails 
now to improve the country’s economic 
situation. A communist regime in 
Iran would put the nation in the Rus- 
sian camp and would be a severe blow 
to the west. 

Iran’s position and its oil resources 
make the country important in the 
world picture. Often the Russian 
rulers have bargained with other 
powers in the hope of bringing Iran, 
or Persia as it was formerly known, 
under their control. One of the first 
of these bargains was made early in 
the 18th century, when Peter the Great 
promised to help a tribe known as the 
Afghans in return for part of northern 
Iran. More recently, according to re- 
ports, Stalin agreed to give Nazi Ger- 
many’s Hitler a free hand in Europe 
in return for Russian freedom of ac- 
tion in Iran and in neighboring Iraq. 

Position makes Iran important to 
the west, too, for the country lies along 
the main air routes that connect Eu- 
rope and nothern Africa with Asia. It 
is also near the sea routes through the 
Suez Canal that connect east and west. 


The Country 


Iran itself is a country some 628,000 
square miles in area—about a fifth the 
size of the United States. Its moun- 
tains are said to be both a boon and 
a curse. Of great beauty, they have 
held back invaders who, for many 
centuries, tried to conquer the land. 
Today, though, the mountains make 
transportation difficult and keep the 
nation from being fully unified. 

Much of Iran is desert, but, in spite 
of this, farming—of a very primitive 
kind—is the chief occupation. Wan- 
dering tribesmen drive their sheep 
from place to place in search of fresh 


FEW IRANIANS can go to school, as these boys do. 
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IRAN lies between Russia and waters ‘that empty into the Indian Ocean 


pastures. More settled farmers grow 
wheat, corn, cotton, grapes, rice, and 
other crops with implements similar 
to those their ancestors used. 

Not only are the farmers’ tools out 
of step with modern methods, but the 
system of landholding is an ancient 
one. It is said to be similar to the 
feudal system which prevailed in Eu- 
rope hundreds of years ago. The indi- 
vidual farmer tills part of a huge 
estate owned by one of the country’s 
few wealthy families. He receives only 
a small fraction of what he produces 
in return for his work. 

Land reform, the breaking up of 
the huge estates, is one of Iran’s most 
pressing problems. Early this year 
the shah, hoping to encourage a pro- 
gram of land reform, divided one of 
his estates among 738 farm families. 
These families will pay for their plots 
in annual installments over the next 
25 years. 

Mossadegh, since gaining dictatorial 
powers, has taken steps to improve 
the farmers’ lot. Late in the summer 
he issued orders increasing the amount 
they are to receive for their work and 
freeing them from certain payments 
they have been required to make to 
the landowners. Mossadegh also pro- 
vided for councils to study irrigation 
plans and other projects to benefit the 
farmers. 

Iran’s oil installations, especially 
those of the Anglo-Iranian company, 
are very modern, but otherwise the 
Middle Eastern country is industrially 
undeveloped. Carpets, silver work, and 
textiles, made by hand, are luxuries 
in the world’s markets and bring high 
prices. Many people must contribute 
to the slow process of making them, 
though, and the incomes these workers 


THREE LIONS 
Illiteracy is one of the 


nation’s serious problems, yet Iran lacks money for education. 


receive are low. Factories are being 
built, but to transform Iran from a 
medieval, agricultural land into a mod- 
ern, industrial one will take years. 

Helping to develop the country is 
one goal of the United States. Scien- 
tists and technicians, some sent by 
private groups and others by our fed- 
eral government, have already shown 
what can be done in Iran. A private 
institution, the Near East Foundation, 
for instance, has aided the people of 
one village in doubling their yields of 
grain. Federal loans have been made 
to Iran to help with transportation and 
other improvements. 

In spite of this help, the United 
States is not popular in Iran. Natives 
look upon us, since we are a close ally 
of Britain, with suspicion and distrust. 
Mobs have demanded that U. S. mili- 
tary advisers leave the country. The 
hostility is sometimes directed against 
our technicians who are there only to 
give non-military aid. Not long ago, 
U. S. offices in Tehran had to be closed 
and employees were told to stay in- 
doors to avoid trouble. 

Trying to overcome this hostility 
and assist Iran in raising her stand- 
ards of living, trying to help Britain 
and Iran to settle the oil question, and 
trying to keep the Middle Eastern na- 
tion free from communist control are 
serious problems for the United States. 


Exchange of Students 


Under a number 
sponsored and privately supported pro- 


of government- 


grams, thousands of students from 
lands that circle the globe receive 
training in U. S. colleges and uni- 
versities. In turn, many Americans 
study abroad. During the last school 
year, for example, some 30,000 foreign 
students and hundreds of Americans 
studied in one another’s lands. 

All told, Uncle Sam has a dozen dif- 
ferent exchange acts, treaties, and 
agreements with other countries. In 
addition, colleges and private groups, 
such as the American Association of 
University Women and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, aid students who wish to 
study in other nations. 

One of the best known programs for 
the exchange of students is carried out 
under the Fulbright Act. This act 
provides that funds which the U. S. 
obtained for the sale of surplus war 
goods overseas may be used to finance 
exchange students. 

Information about the government 
projects may be secured from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Inquiries about other grants 
should be made to the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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AUREEN CONNOLLY of Cali- 

fornia and Frank Sedgman of 
Australia seem likely to be at the top 
of the tennis world for years to come. 
Just about a week ago, Miss Connolly 
—a few days before her 18th birthday 
—won the U.S. singles title for women, 
while the 24-year-old Sedgman won the 
singles crown in men’s play. It was 
the second year in succession that each 
has been the U.S. champion. The two 
also were winners in the “world” cham- 
pionship matches at Wimbledon last 
June. 

Maureen began to attract attention 
several years ago on the courts of 
San Diego, her home city. She won 
the national junior championship for 
two years running. At 16 she was 
chosen as a member of the U.S. 
women’s team to meet the best players 
of Britain. In the same month that 
she turned 17, she won the US. 
Women’s Championship for the first 
time. 

Blonde and blue-eyed Maureen has 
a powerful forehand stroke and she 
moves about the court quickly. Her 
accurate drives usually keep her foes 
on the defensive. She is a fine com- 
petitor, and plays her best when she is 
meeting strong opposition. 

Tennis experts think that Maureen 
will still improve a good deal as a 
tennis player. She is working hard to 
overcome minor weaknesses. This is 
bad news for her opponents who ask, 
“If we can’t beat Maureen now, how 
can we ever expect to if she continues 
to improve?” 

Curly-haired Frank Sedgman learned 
how to play tennis from his father 
who gave his son a racquet when the 
boy was 8 years old. Frank’s first big 
triumph came in 1946 when he won 
the Australian junior championship. 
In 1949 he became men’s singles cham- 
pion of Australia. 





UNITED PRESS 
FRANK SEDGMAN, top tennis star, 
who won the U. S. singles title for men 
last week. 


Sedgman has a lightning serve 
which opponents find hard to return, 
and he is a master of all the strokes 
known to tennis. Remarkably fast, he 
is seldom caught out of position. In 
the recent U.S. tournament, he did not 
lose a single set. 

The Australian star’s all-around 
ability and his modesty have made him 
very popular in our country as well 
as in his own land. He wants to play 
“big league” tennis for 5 or 6 more 
years. He is the key man on the 
fine Australian team which has won 
world tennis honors for the past two 
years. 





Fact and Opinion from... 








THREE LIONS 
MORE TEACHERS are badly needed, says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
salaries should be raised to attract people to the profession 


Newspapers and Magazines 


(The views expressed in this column are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“Europe's Business Is Still Fettered,”’ 
by Michael Hoffman, The New York 
Times. 


Various countries of western Eu- 
rope have not yet been able to achieve 
and maintain a satisfactory rate of 
economic growth as compared to that 
in the United States. The ideas of 
American businessmen about what is 
“wrong” with European capitalism 
might be worth more study by leaders 
of that continent. 

Few Europeans, for example, under- 
stand the role that anti-trust poiicies 
play in our industrial system. The 
number of business enterprises in the 
United States is now nearly 20 per 
cent greater than before World War II. 
In Britain there are actually fewer 
business concerns than there were in 
1931. 

The whole pattern of our U. S. eco- 
nomic policy, including anti-trust laws, 
encourages new enterprise. American 
businessmen find little evidence that 
any substitute for truly competitive 
enterprise has been discovered in Brit- 
ain or elsewhere in Europe. It may 
turn out that ideas introduced by 
Americans in European business cir- 
cles can change matters. If so, the 
change might do more for Europe than 
the European Recovery Program has 
done. 


“14,900 Uses and 2¢ per Pound,” 
by Robert Froman, Collier's. 


. is rapidly becoming the most 
versatile raw material of industry. 
There are at least 14,000 uses for it. 
Nearly every food in your refrigerator, 
every piece of clothing you wear, al- 
most every useful item you see is made 
partly of salt or requires the use of 
salt in its manufacture. 

Hundreds of industrial products and 
processes require salt. It helps grow 
mold for valuable drugs, and it stamps 
out weeds in fields of beets. It helps 
cure meat and fish, bake bread, and 
make cheese. It cures lumber, glazes 
tiles, and makes dyes “set.” It helps 
make ice in a refrigeration plant, and 
melts it from the sidewalks. 

Salt is so plentiful and cheap that 
most of us take it for granted. Yet 
without this low-cost ingredient, our 
standard of living would be greatly 
lowered. So cheap is this raw ma- 
terial that the average American’s 


yearly supply of about 8 pounds of 
household salt costs him less than 60 
cents. 


“Children Without Teachers,” edi- 
torial in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


School teaching evidently is not 
being made sufficiently attractive to 
enough people. School children need 
a minimum of 52,000 more teachers. 
While the number of pupils for the 
school year now getting under way 
has increased by 1,691,000, the teach- 


ing profession has grown by only 
about 400 teachers. 
Many people are convinced that 


teachers’ salaries are too low, and that 
the profession is not attracting the 
talent it should. Some may contend 
that the unheard-of increase in enroll- 
ment would have resulted in a teacher 
shortage even with the highest salaries 
and best teaching conditions. How- 
ever, the shortage would be less severe 
if salaries were higher. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized the 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 


word with following 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


i 


given on page 8, column 4. 


1. The American-British 
to Iran called for arbitration 
tri’shiin) in the oil case by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. (a) advice 
(b) a hands-off policy (c) a hearing 
and decision (d) inquiry. 


proposal 
(ir-bi- 


2. Iran’s first attitude was that our 
proposals were ambiguous (im-big’- 
you-iis). (a) of doubtful meaning 
(b) well presented (c) full of errors 
(d) slanted in Britain’s favor. 


3. The benefits of a good foreign 
policy are manifest (min’‘i-fést). (a) 
felt by few people (b) great in num- 
ber (c) clearly evident (d) not often 
recognized. 


4. The joint appeal to the premier 
was unprecedented (iin-prés’é-dén’téd). 
(a) usual (b) not in good taste (c) 
not approved by the President (d) 
never done before. 


5. Both parties have vehemently 
(vé’é-mént-li) defended their policies. 
(a) forcefully (b) 
quietly (d) largely. 


haphazardly (c) 


6. The voters must scrutinize 
(skroo’ti-niz) the claims of the com- 
peting candidates. criticize 
disregard (c) examine (d) listen to. 


(a) (b) 


7. During the campaign, the candi- 
dates must be indefatigable (in’dé- 
fit’i-guh-bl). (a) on guard (b) tire- 
less (c) sarcastic (d) silent. 

Candidate comes from the Latin 
candidatus, which originally meant 
“clothed in white.” In ancient Rome, 
men who sought high office wore white 
togas. Eventually anyone who aspired 
to public office became a candidatus, 
from which our word candidate is de- 
rived. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A Texan was being driven through a 
northern state when a strange bird flew 
across in front of the car. 

“That is a bird of paradise,” the driver 
told him. 

“Pretty long way from home, isn’t he?” 
remarked the Texan. 


* 


Another fish story: A man tried to 
train a fish to live out of water. The 
first day he kept the fish out of the bowl 
for one hour. The second day, for two 
hours. The third, for three hours, and 
so on until it would live in the air for a 
day at a time. 

One day the man was walking over a 
bridge, while the fish, which had become 
fond of its master, followed close behind. 
Unfortunately, the fish slipped, fell off 
the bridge into the water and was 
drowned. 

* 


Teacher: “What is a flood?” 
Pupil: “It’s a river that’s too big for 
its bridges.” 
* 


A man fell from a 3-story window to 
the sidewalk and, amazingly, landed on 
his feet unhurt. A crowd quickly gath- 
ered and a cop bustled up and po a 
the cause of the excitement. “I don’t 
know,” he admitted, “I just got here!” 


* 


If Patrick Henry thought taxation 
without representation was bad, he 
should see it with representation! 


Home cooking is something too many 
women are not. 


A chrysanthemum by any other name 
would be easier to spell. 


* 


Farm Boy: “The same tornado that 
blew my father’s wagon away dumped an 
auto in the front yard.” 

Friend: “That wasn’t a tornado, that 
was a trade wind.” 


*x 
Mother: “Bob, what are those brown 
spots on your new suit?” 


Bob: “Rust, I guess. The salesman 
said it would wear like iron.” 

















TRECENO IN AMERICAN MAGATINE 
“Sylvia, you'll just have to give up this 
extreme dieting.” 
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Historical Backgrounds 
Birthday of the Constitution 


HIS week the nation celebrates the 

birthday of the Constitution. It 
was 165 years ago—on September 17, 
1787—that the framers of the Consti- 
tution, assembled at Philadelphia, fin- 
ished their labors. They had been in 
session almost four months, working 
six to ten hours a day in devising a 
frame of government suitable to all. 

All of us know today how well the 
document these men drew up has en- 
dured. William Gladstone, a famous 
British prime minister of the 19th 
century, called the Constitution ‘“‘the 
most wonderful ‘work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” Before achieving its 
great however, the Consti- 
tutional Convention had to overcome 
bitter disagreements. 


success, 


Troubled Country 


Most of the troubles of the Conven- 
tion were rooted in the sad state of 
affairs that existed throughout the 
country in 1787. Only four years 
after the colonists had achieved their 
final independence from Britain, utter 
collapse loomed. The Articles of Con- 
federation, under which the states 
were loosely together, had 
broken down. Unemployment and mis- 
ery were widespread. The treasury 
was empty. 

Against this dark background went 
out the call for a meeting at Phila- 
delphia to revamp the government. 
Twelve states chose 74 delegates to 
attend, but only 55 appeared. Not all 


bound 


these stuck it out. Some 14 went home 
before the proceedings were over, and 
on the final document there were actu- 
ally only 39 signatures. 

What kind of men were these fram- 
ers of the Constitution? In age they 
ranged from 26-year-old Jonathan 
Dayton of New Jersey to the venerable 
81-year-old Benjamin Franklin of 
Pennsylvania. More than half of the 
delegates were lawyers or at least were 
experienced in legal matters. There 
were half a dozen plantation owners, 
and six or eight who were engaged in 
commercial pursuits like banking or 
business. A third of the delegates were 
veterans of the Continental Army. 
Two of the delegates—Washington and 
Madison—were to become Presidents. 
More than 30 were later to serve in 
Congress. 

Long and spirited debates took place 
over the articles of the Constitution. 
No single delegate was entirely satis- 
fied with the document. Each had to 
accept compromises on many issues. 

A big dispute arose between small 
and large states over power in Con- 
gress. To please the large states, the 
Constitution provided for the House 
of Representatives in which states have 
delegates in proportion to their popu- 
lations. To please the smaller states, 
the framers of the Constitution pro- 
vided for the Senate. In this body 
each state had two delegates. 

While most of the delegates con- 
sidered the final document an improve- 
ment over the old Articles of Confed- 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, one of the 

outstanding figures at the Constitutional 
Convention 


eration, it is unlikely that any of them 
realized how well their work would 
stand the test of time. Though the 
document was written for a nation of 
four million farmers and villagers, liv- 
ing in straggling settlements along the 
Atlantic seaboard, it is venerated today 
by an industrial population of nearly 
160 million, spread over a continental 
domain. 

Changes in the Constitution have 
been made from time to time through 
amendment, and others will no doubt 
be made. Even today, though, the 
changes seriously advocated call for 
modification at only a few points. We 
have reason to be proud of the work 
performed by the Fathers of the Re- 
public, who, 165 years ago, gave to 
the nation one of the truly great docu- 
ments of human history. 





Career for Tomorrow - - Radio, Electronics 


HE technical side of radio and tele- 

vision and the field of electronics 
offer vocational opportunities to young 
men who are interested in electricity. 
The fields are similar in that they de- 
pend upon the use of the vacuum tube 
—the tube that is the basic unit in 
radio, television, and radar. 

There are, generally speaking, three 
groups of employees who do the tech- 
nical work in electronics. At the bot- 
tom are the wnskilled workers. They 
assemble equipment—broadcasting and 
receiving units for the most part. 

Next come the skilled employees or 
technicians. They have a wide range 
of activities. Some test equipment 
after it has assembled, while 
others do repair work, either in their 
own shops or in working for someone 
else. Still others work in research and 
development laboratories, where they 
may make routine tests or carry out 
complicated construction jobs that are 
essentially engineering in the work 
they require. 

Another group of technicians checks 
on installations to see that everything 
is in order for a broadcast and makes 
whatever repairs may be needed. 
Radar technicians install, service, re- 
pair, and operate the delicate radar 
instruments. 

At the top of the technical ladder in 
radio and electronics are the engineers. 
They plan and supervise major proj- 
ects in the field—the building of a 
radio station, for instance. They also 
develop new types of equipment, and 
they often find new uses for devices 
that have already been made. 

The training and education you must 


been 


have to go into this field depend upon 
the kind of job you eventually want 
to hold. If you want to do only the 
unskilled tasks, you need little formal 
training and will learn your duties 
after you go to work. 

To reach the rank of technician, you 
could get on-the-job training in a fac- 
tory or laboratory, but you should try 
to take a one- or two-year course in a 
technical school. There would 
study electricity, mathematics, and the 
principles that radio, 
and television broadcasting and recep- 
tion. You would also get a good deal 
of practical experience in working with 
broadcasting and receiving equipment. 

If you want to be an engineer, you 
should get a college degree in electri- 
cal engineering. 

Any job in the technical side of 
radio and electronics requires mechan- 
ical ability, manual dexterity, patience, 


you 


control radar, 





UNITED Paes 
ENGINEER at work on an electronic 
“brain” 





and good eyesight. As you come up 
the ladder you should have an increas- 
ing amount of imagination and perse- 
To reach the top, as an engi- 
you should have 
This includes an aptitude for 
visualizing large projects, the energy 
and ambition needed to carry 
out, and the ability to direct large 
groups of men. Inventions in the gen- 
eral field of electronics are constantly 
being made, so a flexible mind and the 
ability to grasp new ideas quickly are 
required for successful work at almost 
any level. 


verance, 


neer, real executive 


ability. 


them 


Incomes Vary 


Routine jobs in manufacturing 
plants and jobs as radio repairmen pay 
about $40 to $60 a week. Radio broad- 
casting technicians earn from $60 to 
$100 a week. Radar technicians may 
have slightly higher salaries. Engi- 
neers start their professional careers 
at salaries that range from $4,000 to 
$5,000 a year. Top-flight engineers 
often earn more than $10,000 a year, 
but not many people reach so high a 
level. 

A booklet entitled “Employment 
Outlook in Radio and Television Broad- 
casting Occupations,” Occupational 
Outlook Series, Bulletin No. 958, can 
be secured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. This 
costs 30 cents. 

A list of technical schools giving 
work in radio and electronics in your 
state can be obtained from the State 
Director of Vocational Education in 
the state capital. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 








Study Guide 


Foreign Policy 











1. What do we mean by foreign policy? 
Who takes the lead in carrying it out? 

2. Why has there been more coopera- 
tion between Democrats and Republicans 
on foreign policy in recent years than 
on most domestic issues? 

3. Why do Republicans blame Demo- 
erats to a large extent for the present 


situation in Korea and the rest of the 
Far East? 
4. How do Democrats defend them- 


selves on these charges? 

5. Compare the views of the two par- 
ties and their candidates on our dealings 
with Russia. 


6. Why do Republicans feel that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is particularly well qual- 
ified to direct our relations with Western 
Europe? 


7. Why do Democrats contend that 
Eisenhower, if elected President, would 
be hampered in carrying out the collec- 
tive security program which he per- 
sonally favors? 


Discussion 


1. Which party do you think is most 
likely to be successful in carrying out 
the program you favor in Korea and the 
rest of the Far East? Why? 

2. Both candidates for President think 
that Soviet expansion is the biggest 
threat to world peace. Which candi- 
date do you think would be most success- 
ful in dealing with the Russians? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


lran 


1. What is the United States trying to 
accomplish in its relations with Iran? 

2. Explain briefly the oil dispute be- 
tween the Middle Eastern nation and 
Great Britain. 

3. Why can it be said that the United 
States sympathizes both with Iran and 
Britain in the dispute? 

4. Why are the Communists a threat 
to Iran, though there are said to be rela- 
tively few of them in the country? 

5. What factors make the Middle East- 
ern nation important in the troubled 
world picture today? 

6. Briefly describe agricultural condi- 
tions in Iran. What industries are im- 
portant to the country? 

7. Who is Mossadegh, what position 
does he hold, and what is he trying to do 
for Iran? 

8. Why is the United States unpopular 
with many of the Iranian people? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think the 
United States should try to help Brit- 
ain and Iran settle their oil dispute? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. In your opinion, is our country justi- 
fied in spending money to assist the 
Iranians in improving their standard of 
living? Why or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What can you do to help insure a 
successful election turnout this year? 

2. What good news have we been 
getting from the eastern Mediterranean 
region? 

3. How do the peoples of the world 
feel toward the UN today, according to 
Secretary General Trygve Lie? 

4. Why are our defense leaders anxious 
to get more women to join the armed 
forces? 

5. Discuss briefly the backgrounds of 
the men who drafted the Constitution of 
the United States. 

6. Outline the careers of the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican Vice Presi- 
dential candidates. Which of the two 
do you favor? Why? 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) a hearing and decision; 2. (a) 
of doubtful meaning; 3. (c) clearly evi- 
dent; 4. (d) never done before; 5. (a) 


forcefully; 6. (c) examine; 7. (b) tire- 
less. 


